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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study is to examine the relationship between Academic Support and Life 
Satisfaction. Participants were 458 university students who voluntarily filled out a package of 
self-report instruments. Student Academic Support Scale and Satisfaction with Life Scale 
were used as measures. The relationships between student academic support and life 
satisfaction were examined using correlation analysis and stepwise regression analysis. Life 
satisfaction was predicted positively by informational support, esteem support, motivational 
support, and venting support. The results were discussed with respect to the related literature. 
Academic support has been shown to be an important variable for understanding life 
satisfaction and well-being. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

Happiness and subjective well-being has been, and continues to be one of the most important 
areas for all human beings, regardless of the surrounding time and space.. In recent decades, 
psychologists tended to shift their attention from negative or unpleasant emotional 
experiences such as anxiety and depression to positive feelings and psychological well-being 
in general (Ryan & Deci, 2001). Seligman and Csikszentmihalyi (2000), in their inspiring 
paper, described this general shift of attention, or movement referred as “positive psychology” 
and outlined the function and merit of this approach: “A science of positive subjective 
experience positive individual traits, and positive institution promises to improve quality of 
life and prevent the pathologies that arise when life is barren and meaningless” (Seligman & 
Csikszentmihalyi 2000, p. 5). 

The positive experiences that increase the level of subjective well-being are the most 
important area of studies in positive psychology, because they increase the quality of life 
(Diener, Lucas, & Oishi, 2002). Subjective well-being can be described as “a broad category 
of phenomena that includes people’s emotional responses, domain satisfactions, and global 
judgments of life satisfaction” (Diener, Suh, Lucas, & Smith, 1999, p. 277). The study of 
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happiness had a long history and popularity in philosophical tradition and subjective well- 
being had been studied in psychology extensively (Ryan & Deci, 2001); and recently the 
constructs of happiness and life satisfaction have been studied within frameworks of various 
disciplines (Lim & Putman, 2010). 

Subjective well-being is usually conceptualized as consisting of two distinctive domains. The 
first one encompasses two clusters of affective and emotional experiences; the presence of 
positive affect like the pleasant feelings and moods such as joy and pride, and the absence of 
negative affect which denotes bothersome emotions such as sadness, guilt and anger. (Diener, 
2000; Diener, Suh, Lucas, & Smith, 1999). Life satisfaction is the second domain and 
encompasses the cognitive experiences that constitute subjective well-being (Andrews & 
Withey, 1976). The affective and emotional subdomain of subjective well-being is a pleasure- 
based general evaluation of one’s life, which is primarily grounded on emotions and feelings. 
The cognitive compound, labeled as life satisfaction, is an information-based evaluation of the 
worth of one’s life and the judgment on the extent to which their life circumstances fulfill 
their expectations (Pavot & Diener, 1993). When the person reports being satisfied with life, 
s/he is most likely compares his/her perceived life circumstances with a set of self-imposed 
standards, and is satisfied with the degree that these conditions match those standards (Pavot 
& Diener, 1993). Thus, the opinion of satisfaction is contingent upon a comparison of one's 
circumstances with the desired standards (Diener, Emmons, Larsen, & Griffin, 1985). 

The satisfaction on perceived quality of life is regarded as an important area of study in 
positive psychology (Keyes, Shmotkin, & Ryff, 2002); and has received increasing attention 
as an indicator of optimal functioning (Suldo & Huebner, 2006). It is obviously one of the 
main quests of mankind and involves the full range of human functioning. Life satisfaction is 
also defined as "a global assessment of a person's quality of life according to his/her chosen 
criteria" (Shin & Johnson, 1978, p. 478) and one’s general evaluation of some aspects of the 
quality of his/her life, such as family, school, friendships etc. according to his/her thoughts, 
how far a person reaches the standards he has set (Diener et. al., 1985). In the context of the 
present study, life satisfaction will be considered as an index of overall functioning and well- 
being of students as an outcome variable. 

Student Academic Support 

Peer support which is traditionally defined as academic support from peers usually taking 
place within the context of courses, one-to-one studying or preparation for exams, has become 
quite important in the current educational research (Keup & Mullins, 2010). These skills- 
based approaches are quite inadequate to meet the changing requirements of students (Clark- 
Unite, 2007). However, peer academic support is very important for the students especially in 
terms of academic skill development, career development, development of efficacy feeling as 
well as communication skill development and establishing bilateral relationships (Smuts, 
1996). Maxvell (2001) in his study, defines academic peer support as "socializing the 
education". Social support is experienced by the individuals in the social context of people 
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who receive help, those who offer help or potential helpers. Peer academic support includes 
the assistance interaction of students to each other in academic issues (Kenny & Rice, 1995; 
Lafreniere & Ledgerwood, 1997; Shaver & Buhrmester, 1985). 

Lack of social support for the student motivates the student to seek academic support from 
other students. However, there is little infonnation on the process how academic student 
support and peer support occur (Chen, 2005; DeBerard, Spielmans, & Julka, 2004; Tinto, 
1997, 2005). Peer academic support includes the solution of academic problems faced by 
students (e.g., answering of questions about papers, studying together, sharing studying 
habits, helping with academic difficulties) and academic encouragement (support for reducing 
exam stress, academically motivating for courses) (Mazer & Thompson, 2011; Thompson, 
2008; Thompson & Mazer, 2009). Informal peer support in undergraduate level has an 
important place in terms of the academic support system and academic efficacy levels of 
students (Braithwaite, Bride, & Schrodt, 2003; Jones, 2008; Kong, 2009; Mortenson, 2006). 

Thompson (2008) stated that methods of communication with each other and academic peer 
support are quite important for the academic success of students. Academic peer support is 
effective in the formation of new academic expectations and on the academic support system 
internalized by the individual (Alfaro, Umana, & Bamaca, 2006; DeBerard et ah, 2004; 
Kenny & Rice, 1995; Lafreniere & Ledgerwood, 1997; Thompson, 2008; Tinto, 2005). In this 
context, informal academic peer support has a quite important place in the academic success 
of students (Giddan, 1988; Mpofu, 2003; Penn-Edwards & Donnison, 2011). Tinto (1997) 
concluded that social and academic success levels of students are positively related to their 
academic and social communication methods. Peer academic support is crucial for the 
education programs achieve their goals. In addition, peer support may have a positive effect 
on new learning gains of the students. 

McKeachie, Pintrich, Lin and Smith (1986) emphasizes that “the answer of the best teaching 
method is education aims, student, content and teacher. But another answer as an alternative is 
academic peer support". Many researchers studied the effect of social support on academic 
success (De Berard, Spielman, & Julka, 2004; Forman, 1988; Kloomok & Cosden, 1994; 
Malecki & Demaray, 2002). It was concluded that social academic support is related with 
cognitive, emotional and behavioral factors on the students. In addition, academic peer 
support has a positive effect on students with learning difficulties and low academic success 
(Rothman & Cosden, 1995; Wenz-Gross & Siperstein, 1997). In studies on university 
students, it was found that peer support has a positive effect on academic success (Elliott, 
2007; Mazer & Thompson, 2011; Thompson, 2008; Thompson & Mazer, 2009). These 
supportive interactions among university students have a developmental effect on social 
support and peer relations. Thompson (2008) examined the academic support process 
thoroughly in terms of students and presented the factors which affect academic support 
processes of university students. 
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Research Focus and Problems of Research 

Few studies have connected life satisfaction with school characteristics (Valois, Zullig, 
Huebner, & Drane, 2009) and, to our knowledge, no research has been conducted 
investigating life satisfaction’s relationship to academic support. Thus, the aim of the present 
study is to examine the relationship between student academic support and life satisfaction. In 
present research the life satisfaction has been considered as an outcome and student academic 
support as the predictor. It is hypothesized that student academic support would be associated 
positively with life satisfaction based on the studies on student academic support (Alfaro, 
Umana, & Bamaca, 2006; Chen, 2005; DeBerard, Spielmans, & Julka, 2004; Kenny & Rice, 
1995; Lafreniere & Ledgerwood, 1997; Maxvell, 2001; Mazer & Thompson, 2011; 
Thompson, 2008; Thompson & Mazer, 2009; Thompson, 2008; Tinto, 2005) and life 
satisfaction (Diener, Lucas, & Oishi, 2002; Diener, Suh, Lucas, & Smith, 1999; Keyes, 
Shmotkin, & Ryff, 2002; Lim & Putman, 2010; Pavot & Diener, 1993). 

2. METHOD 

Life satisfaction as a global indicator of well-being and happiness, is a central theme in 
healthy functioning of individuals. Academic support, on the other hand is a special form of 
social support usually taking place in educational institutions. In the present study, possible 
predictive relationship between the constructs of life satisfaction and academic support has 
been investigated in a quantitative correlational research design. 

Participants 

Participants were 458 (245 (54%) were female and 213 (46%) were male) university students 
from a medium size, public university. This university is located in the city of Sakarya and 
attracts students mainly from cities across the Turkey. Of the participants, 131 (29%) were 
first-year students, 1 19 (26%) were second-year students, 109 (24%) were third-year students, 
and 99 (21%) were fourth-year students. Their ages ranged from 18 to 30years old (M = 
21.51, SD = 2.43) and their GPA scores ranged from 1.86 to 3.70. 

Instruments and Procedures 

Student Academic Support Scale (SASS). SASS developed by Mazer and Thompson (2011) 
consists of 15 item including sub-dimensions of information support, respect support, 
motivation support and relieving support has a 5-point Likert type grading (1 Never - 5 
Always). A development study of the original scale was conducted on 253 individuals. Fit 
index values of four-dimensional model in confirmatory factor analysis applied to structure 
validity of the scale was found as follows: yl= 83.17, p<.01, RMSEA=.067, NNFI=.98, 
CFI=.99, SRMR= .03. The internal consistency reliability coefficient is .94 for information 
support sub-dimension, .78 for respect support sub-dimension, .81 for motivation support sub- 
dimension and .84 for relieving support sub-dimension. Under criterion-related validity, a 
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positive relationship was found with "Inventory of Social Support Behaviors" (r=75, p<.01) 
and "Perceived Social Support Scale" (r=44, p<.01). 

The Satisfaction with Life Scale (SWLS). The SWLS developed by Diener, Emmons, Larsen, 
and Griffin (1985) consists of five items (e.g.. In most ways my life is close to my ideal) and 
each item was presented at a 7-point Likert type scale ranging from 1= strongly disagree to 7= 
strongly agree. Turkish adaptation of this scale had been done by Durak, Senol-Durak, and 
Gencoz (2010). They found that internal consistency was .81 for Turkish university students. 
A sum of all scores yields a total score that ranges from 5 to 35; a higher score indicates a 
higher life satisfaction level. 

The convenience sampling technique was used in the selection of participants. Convenience 
sampling is a non-probability sampling technique in which participants are selected because 
of their convenient accessibility and proximity to the researcher (Bryman, 2004). Lor this 
reason, the results of this study did not make inferences from population, which let to 
decrease external validity. Participants voluntarily participate and are free to fill out 
questionnaires without pressure. Completion of the questionnaires was anonymous and there 
was a guarantee of confidentiality. The instruments were administered to the students in 
groups in the classrooms. The measures were counterbalanced in administration. Prior to 
administration of measures, all participants were told about the purposes of the study. 

Students voluntarily participated in research, completion of the scales was anonymous and 
there was a guarantee of confidentiality. The scales were administered to the students in 
groups in the classrooms. Prior to administration of scales, all participants were told about the 
purposes of the study. In this research, Pearson correlation coefficient and multiple regression 
analysis were utilized to determine the relationships between dimensions of test anxiety and 
life satisfaction. 

Data Analysis 

Pour hundred and seventy-eight students participated in the study. However, students were 
excluded from the study because 10 of them did not respond to the instruments as required 
and 10 were found to produce extreme scores. Therefore, the data obtained from 458 students 
were statistically analyzed. In this research, Pearson correlation coefficient and multiple 
regression analysis were utilized to determine the relationships between student academic 
support and life satisfaction. These analyses were carried out via SPSS 1 1.5. 
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3. RESULTS 

Descriptive Data and Inter-correlations 

Table 1 shows the means, standard deviations, inter-correlations, and internal consistency 
coefficients of the variables used. Preliminary correlation analysis showed that informational 
support (r= .60), esteem support (r= .53), motivational support (r= .50), and venting support 
(r= .47) related positively associated with life satisfaction. Independent sample t tests revealed 
that there were not any statistically significant gender differences in students academic 
support and life satisfaction. 


Table 1 Descriptive Statistics and Inter-correlations of the Variables 


Variables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Informational Support 

- 





2. Esteem Support 

.57** 

- 




3. Motivational Support 

.56** 

.75** 

- 



4. Venting Support 

.60** 

.55** 

.60** 

- 


5. Life satisfaction 

.60** 

.53** 

.50** 

.47** 

- 

Mean 

28.75 

12.79 

12.63 

8.64 

29.49 

Standard deviation 

6.2 

2.41 

2.64 

1.80 

5.09 


**p< .01 


Multiple Regression Analysis 

Before applying regression, assumptions of multiple regression were checked. The data were 
examined for normality by the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test. The Kolmogorov-Smirnov test 
indicated normality of distributions of test scores for all tests in the current study. Outliers are 
cases that have data values that are very different from the data values for the majority of 
cases in the data set. Outliers were investigated using Mahalanobis distance. A case is outlier 
if the probability associated with its D is .001 or less (Tabachnick & Fidell, 2001). Based on 
this criterion, five data were labeled as outliers and they were deleted. Multi-collinearity was 
checked by the variance inflation factors (VIF). All the VIF values were less than 10 
(Tabachnick & Fidell, 2001), which indicated that there was no multi-collinearity. 

Stepwise multiple regression analysis has applied to determine which dimensions of student 
academic support were the best predictors of life satisfaction. Table 2 showed the results of 
multiple regression analysis where the independent variables were the dimensions of between 
student academic support and the dependent variable was life satisfaction. 
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Table 2 Summary of Stepwise Multiple Regression Analysis for Variable Predicting Life Satisfaction 


Variables 

B 

SE b 

6 

t 

P 

R 

R 2 

F 

P 

Step 1 

Informational support 

Step 2 

.495 

.029 

.606 

16.891 

.00 

.606 

.367 

285.30 

.00 

Informational support 

.367 

.034 

.449 

10.783 

.00 

.648 

.420 

44.571 

.00 

Esteem support 

Step 3 

.590 

.088 

.278 

6.676 

.00 





Informational support 

.352 

.035 

.431 

10.053 

.00 





Esteem support 

.466 

.115 

.219 

4.047 

.00 

.650 

.423 

2.850 

.09 

Motivational support 

.176 

.104 

.091 

1.688 

.09 





Step 4 

Informational support 

.328 

.038 

.402 

8.691 

.00 





Esteem support 

.450 

.115 

.212 

3.909 

.00 

.653 

.426 

2.826 

.09 

Motivational support 

.128 

.108 

.066 

1.188 

.23 





Venting support 

.223 

.133 

.079 

1.681 

.09 






*p<.01 


Informational support entered the equation first, accounting for 37% of the variance in 
predicting life satisfaction. Esteem support entered in the second step accounting for an 
additional 5% variance. The last regression models, informational support, esteem support, 
motivational support and venting support as predictors of life satisfaction and accounted for 
43% of the variance in life satisfaction. The standardized beta coefficients indicated the 
relative influence of the variables in last model with informational support (fi= .40, p< .01), 
esteem support (/?= .21, p< .05), motivational support (J3= .07, p< .05) and venting support (J3= 
.08, p< .05) all significantly influencing life satisfaction and informational support were the 
strongest predictor of life satisfaction. 

4. DISCUSSION 

The main aim of the present study was to examine the relationships between academic 
support and students’ life satisfaction and whether academic support predicted students’ life 
satisfaction levels. The results clearly supported the hypotheses of the study. Preliminary 
correlation analyses showed that informational support, esteem support, motivational support, 
and venting support were positively associated with life satisfaction. As a result of stepwise 
regression analysis, informational support and esteem support predicted life satisfaction 
significantly, whereas motivational support and venting support did not predict life 
satisfaction significantly. The present study findings are discussed in view of related variables 
with academic support. 

When comparing the predictive values of life satisfaction included in stepwise regression 
analysis the most predictive subdomain is informational support. This result showed that the 
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more informational support and esteem support level increased, the more life satisfaction level 
increased. Examining the literature, it is seen that the present study’s findings are in 
accordance with previous research findings (Danielsen, 2009; Diener & Fujita, 1995; Gilman, 
Huebner, & Laughlin, 2000; Hamre & Pianta, 2006; Huebner, Suldo, Smith, & McKnight, 
2004; Natvig, Albrektsen, & Qvamstrom, 2003; Reddy, Rhodes, & Mulhall, 2003; Suldo, 
Riley, & Shaffer, 2006). 

Student academic support includes peer support (Braithwaite, Bride, & Schrodt, 2003; Jones, 
2008; Keup & Mullins, 2010; Kong, 2009; Mazer & Thompson, 2011; Mortenson, 2006; 
Thompson, 2008; Thompson & Mazer, 2009), social support (Kenny & Rice, 1995; 
Lafreniere & Ledgerwood, 1997; Shaver & Buhrmester, 1985), and social academic support 
(Rothman & Cosden, 1995; Wenz-Gross & Siperstein, 1997) such as teacher support, 
classmate support, and parental support. Danielsen (2009) stated that students’ life satisfaction 
judgments are likely to be influenced by students’ different social (e.g., friend, family 
individual, teacher) and individual resources. 

In the literature, there is no study examining the relationships between student academic 
support and life satisfaction, but researchers examined the relations between school-related 
social support and life satisfaction (Danielsen, 2009; Oberle, Schonert-Reichl, & Zumbo, 
2011; Flaspohler, Elfstrom, Vanderzee, Sink, Birchmeier, 2009; Siddall, Huebner, Jiang, 
2013; Marion, Faursen, Zettergren, & Bergman, 2013). Also school is regarded as a major 
domain of students’ life satisfaction (Gilman, Huebner, & Faughlin, 2000; Suldo, Riley, & 
Shaffer, 2006). Furthermore, a study result has shown that increased feelings of school 
alienation were related to a decrease in happiness level (Natvig, Albrektsen, & Qvarnstrom, 
2003). School alienation indicates lower perceived support such as receiving from academic, 
peer, teacher, family, and staff support. These support resources are important to providing 
informational support which increases students’ life satisfaction. Also students’ life 
satisfaction can increase with esteem support provided to student by family members, friends, 
and teachers. 

5. CONCLUSIONS 

The present study findings are encouraging for continued investigation of how academic 
support relates to student life satisfaction. Despite these promising results, there are important 
limitations in our study. We relied solely on the self-reports of our participants. Therefore, 
future research should collect the perspectives of others, including teachers, staff, peers, and 
families to further our understanding the relationship between academic support and life 
satisfaction. Social support from peers, families, significant others, and teachers may serve to 
buffer the impact of decrease in academic achievement and performance, and may increase 
student life satisfaction. Future research should focus on various aspects of social support 
which may affect life satisfaction positively. 
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